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OBBERVATIONS CONCERNING THE NATURE, 
AND NECESSITY OF THE NEW BIRTH. 


The doctrine preached by our Lord Jesus 
Christ to Nicodemus, of the necessity of being 
born again, John iii, 3-8, and what is delivered 
by John the Baptist concerning the baptism of 
Christ with the Holy Ghost and fire, being the 
same in substance, which is also set forth by the 
prophet Malachi, under the lively metaphors of a 
refiner’s fire, a purifier of silve nd fuller’s soap, 
with many other passages of hike import in holy 
Writ, although of the utmost consequence to be 
rightly understood and deeply pondered by all, is 
by the generality much overlooked and neglected. 
That which alone can lay a sure foundation for 
happiness, both in time and eternity, is hardly 
thought of by many with desire, or even with any 
degree of seriousness; unless it be to shun and 
evade the force of that power which would sepa- 
rate them from their beloved lusts and fleshly 
gratifications. Many and exceedingly absurd have 
been the conjectures and dreams of mankind; but 
all to shun the cross, that corrupt self, with all its 
seemingly rich treasure and adorning, might be 
saved. ‘This self, in many, has been more fond 
ofa religious kind of ornament and treasure, than 
of any other sort; and the subtle transformer hath 
not been wanting plentifully to furnish with temp- 
tations to it, those minds who have a religious 
turn. Anti-Christ, as an eminent author observes, 
can bring forth in his church a likeness or imita- 
tion of every thing that is to be found in Sion. O 
then! how greatly it behooves mankind to press 
after a certainty; since nothing can possibly land 
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often telling his experiences, and hearing those of 
others. Whereas it would be abundantly more! 


pleasing to the Almighty, and profitable to him- 
self, to lay his mouth in the dast, silently to com- 
mune with his own heart and be still, until it 
pleased the Lord to send forth his light and his 


‘Truth, that the poor helpléss creature may move! 
and act ina religious sense, With an understand- 


ing informed thereby, seeing every thing that is 
done in religion and worship, without the guid- 
ance of the holy Spirit is will-worship and idola- 
try; for if the Spirit of Christ doth not move and 
actuate us in religious performances, we are |ia- 


ible to the influences of the spirit of anti-Christ. 


* * * * * 


Common prudence teaches us to examine 
strictly into the clearness and validity of our titles 
to earthly estates, that we may be fully satisfied 
we are not deceived or imposed upon by false 
glosses and specious pretences. Shall we be less 
solicitous about that which is of infinitely greater 
moment, viz: our title to an everlasting inheri- 
tance? Man should be very jealous over his own 
heart, which is apt to be partial towards itself, 
and through the transformation of satan, to soothe 
and flatter him into an apprehension that he is in 
the way to everlasting happiness, when in reality 
it is quite otherwise, His criterion to form a 
judgment of himself by, may be the game as that 
of the pharisee who went up to the temple to 
pray, or rather to recapitulate his own supposed 
excellencies. Ile, perhaps, measures himself by 
himself, or by comparing his principles and con- 
duct in life with those of others; whereas nothing 
should be received as a star's! imthis very im- 
portant case but the stamp of divine approbation 
sealed upon the heart by the holy Spirit, ayree- 
ably to Romans aii, 14, 15, 16; For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. Tor ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we ery, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God. 


Having offered these hints by way of caution, 


the soul in a more deplorable state, than a mis-|that all into whose hands they come mav examine 


take of this kind in the great work of salvation. | 


* * * * 


‘Tbe great danger of man’s being deceived, lies 
in the mysterious workings of satan, who has a 
a strong hold in those, who, upon their first awa- 


kening by the call of Christ, have not suffered his! 
power so far to prevail as to make them willing! 
to part with all for his sake. ‘There is something| rate is properly qualified for the performance of 


exceedingly reluctant in the strong spirit and will) 
of man to fall into nothingness of self, and be 
wholly given up to be guided and upheld by ano-| 
ther. ‘This in part arises from the excellency of 
his frame, and nobility of his understanding, who 
finds himself in naturals capable of effecting great 
things, and knows not, till his eyes are opened 
and enlightened from above, but that he is equal- 
ly capable of comprehending what relates to him 
concerning the world to come. Instead, there- 
fore, of wholly ceasing from his own will, and re- 


lying altogether upon the guidance of the holy lump, was of a wicked and diabolical nature. By| 
Spirit, he is very apt to be active, and imagines means of this corrupt leaven, | had a strong bias) 


themselves without partiality, lest they fall inad- 
vertently into an irretrievable mistake respecting 
the salvation of their own souls, I shall now en- 
deavor to set forth, from my own experience, a 
little of the nature of that new birth without which 
none can see the kingdom of God; consequently 


none can be true members of his church. It can-| 


not be supposed, that a person wholly unregene- 


any religious duty or service in that kingdom, 
which he doth not so much as see. 

1 have, by experience from my childhood, found 
(wo spirits or seeds striving in me for mastery or 
rule. I have discovered them to be irreconcila- 
ble enemies one to the other; and that I could 
not serve them both at the same time. I had an 
understanding given me, whereby I knew one of 
those seeds was a manifestation of the all-power- 
ful inexhaustible source of Goodness; and the 
other, which had in a manner leavened the whole 
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of all things of his inheritance. I was long ina 
kind of suspense, unresolved with which to join; 
yet saw all depended upon my determination, and 
that I had full power of choice. On the one hand, 
when the awakening visitations of God’s Spirit 
were upon me, it appeared very dreadful to pro- 
voke an omnipotent Being, of unmerited kind- 
ness and mercy, to cast my soul into everlasting 
perdition. On the other hand, especially when 
those blessed impressions were somewhat worn 
off, it was next to death itself to yield up all my 
sensual gratifications, and to expose myself to the 
scorn and contempt of the world. However, in 
process of time, the Lord in gracious condescen- 
sion broke in upon my soul, by his judgments 
mixed with mercy, in such @ powerful manner, 
as that | was made willing te yield up thereunto, 
come life or death. Indeed I looked for nothing 
else at that time, but expeeted my frail body 
would sink under the weight of the unspeakable 
distress which was upon me, and that my sinful 
soul must be centred in a state of everlasting mis- 
ery. Then my cry was, like that of Saul, with 
trembling and astonishment, ** Lord! what wilt 
thou have me to do?’ There was no holding 
back or secret reserve then, but whatever was 
called for was given up with readiness—this being 
all | could do. As to performing religious duties, 
| had them all to learn, though | had been train- 
ed up from my infancy in a strict religious way 
by godly parents. But thesvery best outward 
helps, and the most consistent set of religious 
principles, only professed, cannot at all enrich the 
soul with heavenly grace. 

By carefully quiring of the Lerd, Iveiearly 
perceived my business wa® to watch dmb pray 
continually; to commupe with my own héart, or 
the witness of God there, that I might receive 
fresh instruction and help asl had need. Self- 
denial and taking up the cross daily, was to be 
my constant employ; in doing which, | had much 
inward peace and comfort, and a well grounded 
hope that | should thereby find, in the Lord’s 
time, the body of sin so weakened, as that the 
yoke of Christ would become easy, and his bur- 
den light.— Life of John Griffith. 

—_---—~sees —~- 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


In the 18th number of the Intelligencer is pub- 
lished an article from Chambers’ Journal under 
the head of * Serfdom,’’ which contains the fol- 
lowing sentence: — 


* Violence, no doubt, has been a main cause of 
slavery; but history demonstrates that, in nume- 
rous instances, it has also been a voluntary con- 
dition—a condition into which men have peace- 
fully gravitated, and which they have chosen in 
preference to liberty.” 


If the writer had treated the subject strictly in 
accordance with the tenor of the proposition, his 
article would have been less exceptionable; but it 
appears to me, that the tendency of his remarks 
is to induce the belief, that the millions of human 
beings that in former ages toiled in bondage, or 
the great mass of them, “voluntarily placed them- 
selves in that condition; that they peacefully grav- 
itated into slavery, and chose it in preference to 


God will be pleased with his diligence, in the per-|to evil of many kinds; nevertheless, [ often found| liberty.” I revive not this subject for the purpose 
formance of what he apprehends to be religious) the good Spirit striking at the evil, as an axe Jaid| of argument; and for the present will only remark, 
duties—such as praying, singing, preaching, or|to the root thereof, agreeably to Matthew, iii. 10,| that those versed in ancient history need hardly 


seeking to join others in those performances,|in order to destroy that which deprived the Heir! be informed, that, among ancient nations, it was 
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the usual practice to reduce war captives to per-| creature; and shows such a derangement of the|of mind. The object is not to prove the immor- 
sonal servitude. jnatural ideas as well might occasion the wise man |tality of the soul, but to show from an examination 

The compulsory power of the sword, wielded|to conclude, that he who could say in his heart/of nature’s works, from analogies drawn from 
by conquering armies, has either directly or indi-|** there is no God,” must be a fool. Order and|every department of science, that the soul must 
rectly been the procuring cause of nearly all the harmony can only be the effect of intelligence and|be immortal. When we look upon the world 
slavery that has ever existed. ‘There bave been|design.—G. Dilhoyn. around us, we discover first, certain material 
exceptions, but their number is insignificant com- | — forms in which changes are constantly going on; 


pared with the myriads that have, by the issue of) and second, certain forces or powers at work to 
unsuccessful wars, been dragged into foreign A correspondent of the Boston Atlas has fur-| produce these changes. The savage sees but the 


Jands, and sold into interminable slavery. These| ished the following abstract of an oration deliv-|form—the man of science examines the laws, and 
remarks apply more especially to the great mili-)ered at Bowdoin College by Prof. Peabody:— endeavors to discover the principle operating to 
tary empires of antiquity; for in periods Jess re-) py, subject selected by the Orator was the change these forms, Thus in the vegetable crea- 
mote, it became the more usual practice to Per-|« Religious Tendencies of Modern Science.” He tion the scientific man calls the force or power at 
mit conquered nations to remain on their native’ observed, that the progress of physical science work, vegetable life. So also, that power which 
soil, and they and their lands to become the pro-| w 4, the marked feature of our age. In the senritre"* the apple to the ground, and guides the 
perty of their epequerore, and to be parceled OUul of the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers upon our puaneterse space, he calls gravity—and electricity 
and divided among the officers and other favorites shores, Bacon’s Novum Organum onatest at power which is seen in the lightning’s flash; 
of the crown. This is probably the true bistory|j;sned. Since that period, scisace hes made|"@ not only directs his attention to the change of 
of nearly all the serfdom now in existence. _ ., greater progress than it did in the 60U0 years ree but to the laws whereby these changes are 
G. F. preceding it. Even within a comparatively short |anected. . Sa yonigl meenllanateersapalatend 
time, science has made most rapid advancement. oe the a we oe however te ty — 
There is, probably, no part of the earth on A few centuries past, and science was dreaded amen : _ oe sam = re pa isi eal 
which, in the course of the year, the sun does not the foe of religion. ‘The Church hurled its seve- - ” ont im uncergetng these changes. 
directly shed its rays, or which it does not more rest denunciations against the scientific inquirer; | We speak of heat as Jatent, when a body pos- 
or less continually enlighten; nor even any planet and the Philosopher, in return, paid back the sesses capacity to retain ate Nothing 6 wo _— 
of our system, from which its inhabitants may not thunders of the Church, in scorn and defiance; |° too subtle: to per tering sein age a Te 
descry the others, so as to be assured, beyond alj;and thus were religion and science set in array penetrates through all exteting forms. In the ice- 
doubt, of their continual existence and preserva- 4galust each other, Skepticism and infidelity also berg it is latent. The ice becomes water, the 
tion in undeviating order. So much does Infinite @frayed themselves against the pursuit of scientific | ¥4ter steam, and in all these processes the amount 
Wisdom allow to be within the ken of human Studies. The French Encyclopaedia, of the last 2nd volume of heat is not changed, 7 only changes 
reason, that we must ever acknowledge the exis-/Century, studiously excluded from its pages all ar-|tt8 place. Its power is immense; the forest lies 
snes ofc Qa Siva Cavee. ticles having reference to a l’irst Great Cause. low at its touch, the diamond crumbles, and even 
As the light of the sun is reflected to-us, both, It becomes proper, then, to ask whether science |the — tallest agammnedager- ent a so 
before and after its body appears on our hoziron, is the foe or the ally of faith. Sir John Herschell, sumed its form through the agency of heat. Skep- 
so we may infer that the rays of the sun of right-| Who may be regarded as of the highest authority | “ersm teaches that the change is SO: Genes 
eousness enkven the minds of many on whom it|in the matter, has declared that science, so far as| death, the soul — perish. Science teaches 
has not fully risen, so far as to render them justly! !t has been investigated, renders doubt absurd apie nt Catenin oF Se pomnney Cadet havent 
accountable for their conduct. —G. Dillwyn. Atheism ridiculous. What, then, does science, the Senatation wolage mand pening: aeticely 
not theology, say as to the existence of God—the body. he heat 1s changed, but not destroyed. 
ees immortality of the soul—and the Divine interpo-|"° with the soul; when the body decays, the soul 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY TEACHES. sition, as in miracles? Science writes unity, har-|'S left to enter into another sphere, and upon ano- 
Christianity teaches us not to set our hearts on mony, adaptation, law, over all the works of na-|ther form of ENED. 
earthly possessions aiid earthly honors; and there-|ture—declares tlft mind gave origin to the many| Similar analogies «might be ‘drawn from other 
by provides for our really loving, or even cordial-| thousands of her forms—and that a First Great | departments of seience, as from electricity, gravi- 
ly forgiving those who have been more successful Cause, or God, presides over and governs all.—) tation, and magnetism. In all, the gross and sub- 
than ourselves in the attainment of them, or who Design is evident in every work of nature. But) tle forms are blended together; the first dies, the 
have even designedly thwarted us in the pursuit. skepticism says, let the Creator speak, and we will second lives. The cases neutralize and throw 
« Let the rich,’’ says the apostle, “ rejoice in that| believe—as if God did not speak in all his works. ‘aside the doctrine of skepticism, that when the 
he is brought low.’’ How can he who means to There is no created thing that does not speak a|body dies the soul dies also. All science teaches 
attempt, in any degree, to obey this precept, be creating power. Such being the case, the specu- the contrary of this, and shows that the gross 
irreconcilably hostile towards one who may have|lations and discoveries of scientific men all tend merely represents form, and that to bring about 
been instrumental tn his depression. to aid the religious principle. There may be, and these forms there are invisible powers or forces 
Christianity also teaches us not to prize human! there are, men of science who are not personally |'? Operation, rhe movements of the planets are 
estimation ata very high rate; and thereby pro-| religious; but religion expects to find new support but the effects of laws. These essences bridge 
vides fur the practice of her injunction, to love in every scientific investigation and discovery. over, in our imagination, the ae sg between the 
from the heart those who, justly or unjustly, may, Not long since, under a specious and Atheistic physical and spiritual world. Science conducts 
bave attacked our reputation or wounded our guise, appeared the work entitled, “The Vestiges US to the spiritual world, and shows us that this 
character. She commands not the show, but the of Creation.” From whom came the answer to earth is but the crust or material to be wrought; 
reality of meekness and gentleness; and by thus this book? From the man of science, not the the-|it makes us familiar with the forces and powers 
taking away the ailment of anger, and the fomen- ologian. Herschell declared, that however well which create all existing forms. 
ters of discord, she provides for the maintenance informed the author might be in other depart-| It is not the object of these illustrations to 
of peace and the restoration of good temper ments, he did not understand Astronomy—Lyell,| prove a future life, but to show that science is the 
among men. that he did not understand Geology—Faraday, ally of faith; and she suggests what religion affirms, 
It is another capital excellency of Christianity, that he did not understand Chemistry—one of the that progress is the law of nature. 
that she values moral attainments at a far higher, most celebrated botanists of the time, that he did) The third point is,—the tendencies of modern 
rate than intellectual acquisitions, and proposes not understand Botany—Aguassiz, that the au-'science; do they weaken or strengthen our faith 
to conduct her followers to the heights of virtue thor’s whole theory of development was opposed in miraculous interposition? The opponents of 
rather than of knowledge. — Wilberforce. to science. It was not the Church opposed to! miracles urge the absolute impossibility of any 
: Galileo, but Galileo supporting the Church. And thing of a miraculous nature. They do not reject 
here the orator quoted again from the works of miracles on the ground of a want of evidence— 
The existence of an all-wise and infinitely good Herschell, touching the support which religion there is an abundance of proof, if the thing were 
and powerful. Creator is to be inferred from the! receives from scientific discoveries. provable. They go behind the proof, and declare 
works of nature, whose laws are so invariable.) ‘The second point upon which science speaks, a miracle impossible. \/ith the evidence which 
that no contrivance of human wisdom, or effort of is the immortality of the soul. This is a funda- Revelation affords as to the credibility of miracles, 
human strength, can alter them. ‘To suppose! mental doctrine of religious faith. Within a few science has nothing to do—but with the general 
that this beautiful display of order and harmony,’ years, a new class of works have made their ap-|alleged incredibility science has much to do.— 
through all the varieties of visible nature, sprang) pearance, occupying a middle ground between Here she comes in as the ally of revelation. ‘To 
from a fortuitous jumble and concussion of self- religion and science. Bakewell and others have} know what a miracle is, we must know the extent 
created actions, is the most wild and absurd no-/ devoted much time and study to the investigation | of God's power over all nature’s works. A mir- 
tion that ever entered into the brain of a rational) of the relations of the world of matter to the world/acle supposes the introduction of no new power, 
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only a new,and unusual mode of exercising pow-| have every thing to do, They remove from thew tical with those now existing in the Mediterra- 
er—a variation froin the established order of na-|all antecedent improbability, and leave them open nean, are found at a height of three thousand feet 
ture, so far as we have obséfved it. Upon one of|to historic evidence; remove from them every above the sea level. Calabria presents similar ap- 
the cathedral towers of Europe a clock was con-\thing of a monstrous character, and lead the pearances. The latter country, it is thought, is 
structed to strike, at the close of a century, the|mind to expect unusual and miraculous interposi- slowly rising—a point not yet determined, owing 
years, as it did, upon ordinary occasions, the|tions of power, such as may be suited to man’s to the comparatively short period during which 
hours. A generation might live and die, and ob- | nature. observations have been made. In the bay of 
serve nothing unusual in the action of the clock. | The gentleman stated, while showing these Baiae, fish are now caught on certain parts of the 
But suppose, at the close of a century, it should things, he did not mean to assert that science |coast, which, in 1807, were dry land; the depres- 
strike the years, could this be pronounced a vic- made men religious or believers, but that its whole sion goes on at the rate of one inch in four years. 
lation of the law governing the movements of the tendency was to support Revelation, and that the) Places on the coast of Asia Minor are slowly in- 
clock? No! it would be no violation of the law, most striking illustrations of religious truth were creasing their distance from the sea; and accord- 
but a variation from the law, so far as the gene- to be found in the discoveries of modern science. ing to Von Hoff, a German writer, the island ot 
ration existing had observed it. A miracle is part He declared science to be one vast whispering ‘Tahiti gains in height every year. Mr. Darwin 
of the plan of the progress of the world. The pe-| gallery, which echoed from its walls, from side to bas shown that the bed of the Pacific Ocean has 
culiarity of a miracle is, that it is not an effect)side, the name of God. Reyelation could never undergone frequent upheavals and depressions, 
without a cause, but an effect which must not be be supplanted by science; for in her progress she the coral reels being sometimes elevated into 
referred to any secondary cause, but to the First would find her surest support. mountain ranges, at others sunk fathoms below 
Great Cause. The abstract | have furnished is but a mere the level at which they were formed. In 1822,a 
skeleton of the address; and | need not inform portion of the South American continent, equal 
you, is not in the author's own language. ‘The in extent to the British isles, was raised; and sim- 
oration was written with the severest simplicity,|ilar movements are still going on. ‘To turn to 
and adorned with imagery the most beautiful, our own country. The town of Brighton once 
though but sparingly used. ‘The argument was stood, where the chain pier is now built, on a 
most admirably arranged and sustained through- beach which the sea had abandoned for ages. In 
out,—the reasoning so methodical, the illustra- Shetland and Cornwall great changes have occur- 
tions so simple, that the veriest child might com- red within the memory of man. Evidences of up- 
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The study of the physical sciences has establish- 
ed three decisive facts; first, that the scheme of 
things to which we belong is not fixed, but pro- 
gressive; this is not new doctrine, but science has 
nore fully explained it. Second, that progress, 
so far as it has been traced, has been carried on, 
in part, by general laws. ‘The same laws prevail- 
ed in the earlier geological epochs as now. Third, 


ehilhd' the Mes have’ (binds ‘WicReheel”’ its prehend the whole subject. heaval are apparent on some parts bordering the 
‘ § ‘ - « € me VMg > . , : > ‘ly 2 2 . ‘ ‘ vor 
progress has not been carried ou by these laws 6 ee See : oe mie 1 ge an tha fete 7 nner oe 
alone, but by successive interpositions of Creative RISING AND SINKING OF LAND IN NORTHERN ¢le of toland clifls ts distinctly visible. A large 
: d . EUROPE. purtion of Lincolnshire was once covered by the 


Power. Successive races have lived and died a ; 7 bi 
: : : : é r : fear sea, wuere ca > now graze; ; > . ° 
since the creation of the world. It is estimated n the temperate regions of the earth, we are S€4, . graze, while on the oppo 


that 5000 species of Mammalia have become ex- 7 accustomed to associate the idea of perfect site _— - hoeneen, SPERS ED. ene. HN 

stability with the ground on which we tread, that ports in the fourteenth century, are now covered 
we are prone to incredulity when told of upheavals by the waves. At one part of the Norfolk shore 
of the land, which cannot be immediately referred there is a depth of water sufficient to float a frig- 
to the action of voleanves or earthquakes. And ate, where, fifty years ago, stood a cliff filly feet 
when travellers have witnessed one of the latter 19 height. 


tinct. It is clearly manifest that the present races 
of animals have existed on the earth but a com- 
paratively short period of time, and that man was 
the last created being. Science, independent of 
revelation, conclusively proves that man’s exis- : ; ; cl 
tence has been but brief. She can designate al- convulsions for the first time, their description of | Many other facts might be adduced, were more 
most to a certainty the period when the present their sensations presents a singular mixture of be- required, to prove the existence of constant 
races first had a being on the globe, not remodel wilderment aud alarm, jostling long-settled con- change. ‘he results may appear small, when 
led from races which had preceded them, but new victions. Startling, however, as may be the phe- compared with the agencies at work, and the long 
created existences. ‘This was the gentleman's nomena of earthquakes, the subsidence or eleva- ages required to producethem; yet when looked 
‘dea of a miracle. ‘The act creation. or whatever tion of hills, draining or forination of lakes, diver- at as the means by which nature provides for the 
else it may be called, cannot and must not be re- 208 Of rivers, they only represent on the sudden duration of ber empire, we shall find reason to 
ferred back to the operation of secondary and what has in all time been effected by the slow and estimate them at their full value. 

known laws, but to the First’Great Cause, whose silent, though not less sure, Operations of nature About the beginning of last century, Celsius, a 
wil alone bede the éheatiunto eat. in various parts of the world. ‘That such changes celebrated Swedish naturalist, gave it as his opin- 
have taken place in past ages, many persons are ion that the waters of the North and Baltic seas 
willing to believe; but they incline to doubt the were slowly subsiding, the decrease amounting to 
existence of similar movements in the present pe-|nearly four feet in one hundred years. ‘The fact 
riod. They have heard or read of beds of marine he showed had been noticed by ancient writers, 
shells being found at elevations and places far according to whom Scandinavia was formerly an 
remote from the sea, or of ancient vessels dug up island, but towards the ninth century had become 
far below the soil; but these things have been part of the continent by the retreating of the wa- 
conveniently referred to the Deluge, or some ters. In common, however, with the early astron- 
e sudden inundation, under the impression that since omers, who were deceived by apparent tions 
from time to time it covered itself with verdure, those events no farther commotion has happened. | of the stars, so these writers, and Celsius himself 
progressing from the ruder to the more beauulul But the observations of scientific men testify to were deceived by the apparent subsidence of the 
forms of vegetable life, as it was peopled with the alterations continually going on over large ; ‘ee | 
myriads of happy beings, rejoicing in the light of portions of the earth's surface, not less remark- 
life, and say, Who did all this? who converted! able than those 
chaos into the order, unity, harmony and beauty quakes. 

which now every where meet the eye? God, and) Mr, Lyell was the first to make these phenom- 


God alone, could have created this system out of ena popularly known in this country, in his|an elevation of the land—an opinion confirmed by 
nought; it was by successive interpositions of his «+ Principles of Geology,’ a work which we are Von Buch, who, afier exploring Sweden in 1807 
power that all these great changes were affected. greatly pleased to see republished in a seventh ‘t 
Race after race of beings was created, all inartic-| edition, abounding as it does with sound and! from Frederickshall, in Norway, to Abo in Fin- 
ulate, ull man came upon the earth; whose voice! comprehensive views likely to do good service to|land, and perhaps as far as St. Petersburg, was 
was tuned to praise his Maker, and to declare his (he cause of geological science. ‘This writer di- slowly and insensibly rising.” “This declaration 
glories and his power. Why may we not then rected attention to the gradual elevation of the from so eminent an authority led a enve eridi- 
say, as it is evident God has interposed his power jand in Sweden and adjacent portions of the|cal examination of the subject. Marks had been 
in the physical world, that he may have dove 80) north of Europe; and a summary of his observa-|chiselled in the rocks on various parts of the Bal- 
in the moral world, when it had become prepared | tions, as amplified in the new edition, will serve tic shores, to serve as an index of the water le wl 
for a miraculous interposition. A miracle incred-|to convey an idea of what is known of this inter-| These were inspected by a commission in 1820- 
ible!—this world is but one great miracle. ‘esting phenomenon. lon, and a report was presented to the Royal 

What bearing, then, do thé discoveries of sci-| We may premise that instances of upheaval and| Academy of Stockholm, in which the subsidence 
ence have on the Christian miracles? With the|submergence are more general than is commonly | of the water, subsequently to the incision of the 
particular miracles, as recorded in Scripture, they supposed. Many changes of level are to be traced|/marks, was clearly demonstrated; at the same 
have nothing todo. But with them generally they in the valley of the Rhine. In Sicily, shells, iden-|time new marks were made. 


A miracle incredible, impossible! ‘The orator 
declared that these were bold words for poor, fee- 
ble man, an inhabitant of this little speck of infi- 
nite space, to use; thus to set metes and bounds 
to God's creative power—to Innit his agency in 
carrying out the design of creation. Go back to 
chaos, when the earth was without form and void, 
a crude, unformed mass of matter; view it, as 


sea. The specul itlons gave rise toa controversy, 


due to the violence of earth of a rising of the ocean in other regions, there 
could be no sinking in the north. Playfair sug- 
gested that the appearances were due rather to 


expressed his conviction ‘that the whole country, 


in which it was argued that as there was no proof 
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In 1834, Mr. Lyell set out for Sweden, to con-| crops of meadows near the sea are said to be in-|such, as yet, mysterious movements,«it is i 


vince himself, by actual observation, of the truth sensibly increasing with the gradual elevation of 
or falsehood of the theory advanced. He first\the land. Mr. Lyell travelled across Sweden 
visited the famous castle of Calmar; the bases of from the east to the west coast, on the summit 
two projecting towers were once washed by the level, and found every where the same appearan- 
sea, but now they are above the sea level, having ces as on the coast. ‘The whole country affords 
risen four feet in as many centuries. He also ex- incontestible evidence of upheaval, but varying in 
amined the marks cut by direction of the commis- different districts, being greatest towards the 
sion in 1820-21, and found them in all cases from!north, where the rise has been from six hundred 
four to five inches above the surface of the water, to seven hundred feet, near Christiana four hun- 
which, when first cut, they exactly indicated; and dred feet, and at Uddevalla two hundred feet.— 
after careful consideration of the facts, and inqui- ‘The elevation, however, bas been neither unitorm 
ry among the most eminent Swedish engineers, nor continuous; what is now rising was once sink- 
assured himself that the evidence in favor of a rise ing, interrupted by long intervals of rest. Near 
of the land was altogether conclusive. ‘I'he ab- Uddevalla, on the western coast, on removing a 
sence of tides in the Baltic, and the peculiar con- shelly stratum from a mass of gneiss more than 
figuration of the coasts of Sweden and Norway, one hundred feet above the sea level, barnacles 
render the determination of the upheaval a com- were found clinging so firmly to the surface, that 
paratively easy task. On reference to a map of portions of the newly-exposed rock came away 
those countries, a range of small islands will be on detaching them. Other zoophytes were also 
seen a short distance from the mainland, and fol- met with in considerable numbers, of the same 
lowing its indentations; these islands, locally term- peculiar dwarfish structure as those at present 
ed skar, (shair,) are rocky and precipitous, and existing in the Gulf of Bothnia. The finding of 
by repelling the violence of the waves, leave the similar shells at places seventy miles from the sea 
space within comparatively calm. ‘The natives jp the interior of the country, divests the instance 
take advantage of this circumstance for their short here referred to of any thing like an accidental 
coasting voyages; and by passing frequently character; and proves most satisfactorily that this 
through the intricate channels, become perfectly portion of the continent has lain for a long period 
acquainted with every rock. Notwithstanding the below the sea, while accumulations have formed 
slowness of the upward movement, it is sufficient above it. 

to derange the navigation; channels are narrow perhaps the most interesting fact noticed by 
ed, twisted, or altogether filled up. Rocks which’ yy, | yell, is the discovery of a wooden fishing 
formerly were sunken, are now several feet above p41 ay g depth of sixty-four feet beneath the sur- 
the surface of the water, and, by the resort of sea ¢... of the soil, during the excavations for a ca- 
birds and other accumulations, in time are con-| 4) 4 unite Lake Maeler with an inlet of the 
verted into islands. As the process goes on, the Bayi ‘The structure was about eight feet 


hollows between dry up, and become pastures square; the walls crumbled away on exposure to 
surrounded by fir-clad cliffs. Instances of this 4), air, but the fioor timbers remained sound.— 


transformation have occurred, within the memory There was a rude stone fireplace in the centre, 
of living witnesses, both on the eastern and west- | yi, fragments of half-burnt wood, and outside, a 
ern coasts of Sweden. With regard to this heap of wood piled up for fuel; not a particle of 
change, Mr. Lyell observes, * My attention was i... anpeared to have been used in the construc- 


frequently called to low pastures from one lO) tion of this singular building. It was compactly, 
three miles inland, where the old inhabitants or|). i164 in fine sand, on which coarse gravel and 


their fathers remembered that boats and ships had large boulders in wavy strata were superimposed. 


sailed. ‘The traveller would not have suspected 1) |). heen shown that the submergence, if caused 
such recent conversions of sea into terra firma; by a sudden inundation, would have left the boul- 
there are few regions where a valley newly gained | 40,, a5 the heaviest portion of the materials, at 
from the sea may so rapidly assume an air of Con- 11. hortom, instead of where they are now found, 
siderable antiquity. Every small island and rock at the surface—a position in which they have been 
off this coast is covered with wood; and it only deposited by floating ice. And we learn from 
requires that the intervening channels and fiords this remarkable fact, that since the building of 
should dry up, and become overspread with green fishing huts in Sweden, the land where the canal 
turf, for the country to wear at once an inland | 5. dug has sunk during a period long enough for! 
aspect, with open glades and plains surrounded |p. deposition of strata sixty-four feet in thickness 
by well wooded heights.” by the sea, and has subsequently been raised to 

While rowing to examine a marked rock forty 'ts present elevation. 
miles to the north-east of Upsal, the boatmen| Observations on this interesting phenomenon 
pointed out rocks, from one to two feet above the have been made in Sweden for about a century 
water, which, when boys, they remembered to and a half, and we see no reason to doubt their 
have been below the surface; and a channel then'correctness. ‘They are still carried on under the} 
nearly dry, as one through which heavily-laden direction of Berzelius and other members of the| 
boats once passed. So accustomed are they to Royal Academy of Stockholm, with a view to de-| 
the natural evidences of the rise, that they detect;termine the direction of the upheaval. As yet, | 
them without reference to the artificial marks, but | the evidence is in favor of an oscillation or see- 
attribute the change rather to subsidence of the|saw motion from south to north. In 1749, Lin-| 
sea than to elevation of the land. At Lofgrund,|naeus measured the distance of a large stone from 
a mark cut in a rock in 1731 was found to be|the water, at Trelleborg, on the coast of Scania, 
nearly three feet above the present water level.— the southern extremity of Sweden; it then lay one’ 
In the sixteenth century, the port of Gothenburg hundred feet farther from the sea than when mea- 
was twenty miles higher up the firth on which it,sured in 1836—eighty.seven years later. In the 
is built than the place where it now stands, and,|seaports of this part of the country, the streets 
according to appearances, the waters are still re-,are in many instances below the level of the wa- 
tiring. At Geffe, Mr. Lyell states, preparations ter—a situation in which they were not likely to) 
were being made to remove the harbor nearer tojhave been built—and artificial mounds have been} 
the sea, in consequence of the increasing shallow- | made to prevent the egeroachments of the waves. | 
ness of the water. At some parts of the coast|It would thus appear that while the north is ri-| 
both of Sweden and Finland, reports are current)sing, the south is sinking; the proportion of dry 
among the villagers of wrecke and anchors dug/land increases in the former, and diminishes in| 
up at places far in the interior; and the grassithe latter. ‘The changes to be brought about by 
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mpos- 
sible to foretell. A similar phenomenon has se 
observed on the west coast of Greenland, where 
4 tract six hundred miles in length is slowly sub- 
siding. Low islands and buildings gradually dis- 
appear; and the native Greenlander, it is said, has 
been taught by experience to desist from building 
his dwelling on the verge of the ocean. 

The area of upheaval comprised in Sweden, 
and the adjacent countries, is of great extent, and 
may be-much larger than-as yet appears by the 
observations. According to the present data, it 
extends from Gothenburg to Torneo, and as far 
as the North Cape, but increasing towards the 
north, where, being covered by the ocean, its de- 
tection becomes difficult, if not altogether impos- 
sible. In length it embraces one thousand miles, 
and probably half that distance in breadth; and 
should the elevation still continue at the same 
rate, the upper portion of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and a large extent of the sea on the west of Swe- 
den, between Uddevalla and Gothenburg, will be- 
come converted into dry land. According to 
Humboldt, the bottom of the sea, now forty-five 
fathoms below the surface, would begin to emerge 
at the end of twelve thousand years. 

Various hypotheses have been put forward to 
account for the phenomenon described in the 
present paper. Some writers refer all disturban- 
ces in the crust of the earth to the action of an 
immense central fire; others, on the contrary, at- 
tribute them to chemical agencies—decomposi- 
tion of water, and magnetism. We need not call 
in the aid of so tremendous a power as that to be 
derived from an interior fire, only a few hundred 
miles less in diameter than the globe, to effect 
that which daily experience teaches us may be ef- 
fected by a power similar to that exerted by the 
hydrostatic press; and it is well known that the 
passage of voltaic currents generates heat to a de- 
gree sufficient to account for voltaic and other 
convulsions. Experiments have been made in 
America as to the expansion of rocks by heat; 
from which, according to Mr. Lyell, ** a mass of 
sandstone, a mile in thickness, which should have 
its temperature raised 200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
would lift a superimposed layer of rock to the 
height of ten feet above its former level. But 
suppose a part of the earth's crust, one hundred 
miles in thickness, and equally expansible, to 
have its temperature raised 600 or 800 degrees, 
this might produce an elevation of between two 
and three thousand feet. ‘The cooling of the 
same mass might afterwards cause the overlying 
rocks to sink down again, and resume their origi- 
nal position.” All the facts hitherto adduced 
tend to show that no geological period has been 
one of continued repose. In whatever quarter of 
the world we look, the same indications speak to 
us of the mighty changes which have been and 
are still in action in most intelligible language. — 
“It seems to be rendered probable,”’ writes Mr. 
Lyell, *“* that the constant repair of the land, and 
the subserviency of our planet to the support of 
terrestrial as well as aquatic species, are secured 
by the elevating and depressing power of causes 
acting in the interior of the earth; which, although 
so often the source of death and terror to the in- 
habitants of the globe—visiting in succession 
every zone, and filling the earth with monuments 
of ruin and disorder—are nevertheless the agents 
of a conservative principle above all others essen- 
tial to the stability of the system.”’ 

Chambers’ Journal. 





What is Religion without Sympathy?—The 
immense defect that want of sympathy is, may be 
strikingly seen in the failure of the many attempts 
that have been in all ages to construct the Chris- 
tian character, omitting sympathy. It has pro- 
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duced numbers of people walking up and down A mystic glory lingers yet to trace the sunset hours, 
one narrow plank of self restraint, pondering over) A glory which the Earth knows not in its sunniest time of 


their own merits and demerits, keeping out, not 
the world exactly, but their fellow creatures, from 
their hearts, and caring only to drive their neigh- 
bors before them on this plank of theirs, or to 
push them headlong. ‘Thus with many virtues, 
and much hard work at the formation of charac- 
ter, we have had splendid bigots or censorious 
smal! people.— Friends in Council. 


~~.eooe >— 
Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


—— Love thou the merciful Father; 

Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from fear but 
affection. 

Fear is the virtue of slaves; but the heart that loveth is 
willing. 

Lovest thou God as thou oughitest’ then lovest thou like- 
wise thy brother. 

One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is Love also. 

Bears not cach humun figure the God-like stamp on his 
forehead ? 

Readest thou not in his face thine origin? Is he not sail- 
ing, 

Lost, like thyself, on an ocean unknown? and is he not 
guided 


By the same stars that guide thee’? Why shouldst thou 


hate then thy brother? 

Hateth he thee ?’—Forgive! for ‘tis sweet to stammer one 
letter 

Of the Eternal’s language: on earth it is called “ Forgive- 
ness.” 

Knowest thou Him who forgave,—with the crown of thorns 
round his temples 

Earnestly prayed for his foes,—for his murderers? Say, 
dost thou know him? 

Ah! thou confessest His name,—so follow likewise His 
example : 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his fail-| 
ings. 

Translated from the Swedish by H. W. Longfellow. 





“Tlow beautifully falls 
From human lips that blessed word, ‘ Forgive ; 
Forgiveness—'tis the attribute of God— 
The sound which openeth Heaven—renews again 
On Earth lost Eden’s faded bloom, and flings 
Hope’s halcyon halo o’er the waste of life. 
Thrice happy he whose heart has been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of humanity, 
That he can give it utterance; it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul, 
And maketh man an angel.” G. 


-——--- ~wseer 


AUTUMN SUNSET. 

Oh! there is beauty in the sky, a widening of gold 

Upon each light and breezy cloud,—and on each vapory 
fold : 

The Autumn wind has died away, and the air has nota 
sound 

Save the sighing of the withered leaves as they fall upon 
the ground. 

A softened tint of gold is on the dark sky of the north, 

And in the south the diamond stars are slowly coming 
forth 

Above the burning horizon—the radiance of the west 

1s mellowed upon clouds that seem fit cars for angels rest. 

‘Tis Autumn !—but the forest oak its sufhmer greenness 
wears ; | 

The yellow maple at its side the spoiler’s impress bears, | 


| 


flowers, Wuirrier. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 18° 


We have observed in the papers containing the 
last accounts from England, notices of numerous 
and heavy failures by many firms that have here- 
tofore been considered highly prosperous, and 
whose experience in business might be consider- 
ed almost as a guarantee against any results that 
could arise from an extended credit system. 

It is not our intention to make any remarks in 
relation to the benefits arising to society from this 
vstem when kept within proper limits, or to point 
out the disadvantages of exceeding those limits; 
but simply to call the attention of Friends to the 
excellent advice contained in our Discipline, and 
warn them against the danger of entering into 
engagements before they are fully satisfied they 
will be able to accomplish that which they under- 
take to perform. 


We are aware of the facilities offered to the 
young and enterprising by means of the credit 
system, and are sometimes almost ready to cen- 
sure those who are more experienced, and whio 
hold out inducements to such as are starting in 
business with limited means, to go beyond what 
prudence would warrant. Many are thus led into 
difficulties from which they bave not the power to 


;extricate themselves, but by the loss of their pro- 


perty or character, and sometimes of both. 


We are also aware that the world is more apt 
to judge from effects, than from the means used 
to produce those effects. And hence, we fre- 
quently see individuals acting as though they were 
under the impression that the “end would justify 
the means.”” Friends have mostly been careful to 
avoid means that were unjustifiable to produce a 
desired result, and have sacrificed much to main- 
tain a standing of uprightness and integrity before 


the world. In the early days of the Society they: 


saw the necessity of observing moderation in all 
things, if they expected to support their profes- 
sion by a consistent practice, and endeavored to 
limit their wants to a standard which could be at- 


tained without self-reproach. ‘They were aware! 
that if they coveted great things, they could not| 


bring their minds to dwell profitably on that 
“kingdom which is not of this world.” There 
was an absence of that vanity which seeks notori- 


/ety by the display of ornaments that are more ex- 


pensive than useful, simplicity of dress was recom- 
mended, and a self-denying life was practised to 


‘enable them not only to meet their own wants, ; 
‘but also to assist those more necessitous than | probable that the country will again have to suffer the hor- 


themselves. The meek and humble spirit which 
they professed required no outward adorning, and 
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the ordinary purposes of life, without the anxiety 


of mind that is usually met with in those whose 
time is taken up with providing for a futurity which 
they may not live to enjoy. 

While, therefore, we would encourage Friends 
to a careful and diligent attention to such business 
as they may be capable of, we would entreat all 
to refrain from such pursuits as will be likely to 
involve them to such an extent that they cannot 
withdraw from the vortex and calmly reflect upon 
their situation; and, if necessary, make such 
changes in their course as the necessities of the 
times, or their own good may require. 

We cannot but regret the distress that must 
fall upon many of those whose habits have unfit- 
ted them to meet the exigencies of a crisis simi- 
lar to the one which we now read of in another 
country, and every reflecting mind will see the 
propriety of guarding against the evils which are 
30 apparent, and which may be prevented by a 
close attention to the advice of our Discipline 


upon the subject of ‘Trade and Business. 


MARRIED. 


On the 13th ult. at the house of Eliza Ridgway, accord- 
ing to the order of Friends, Bensamin Sarrvertuwair to 
Mary Riveway, daughter of the late Andrew C. Ridgway; 
all of Upper Freehold, Monmouth county, New Jersey. 


In New York, on the 4th inst. according to the order of 
the Religious Society of Friends, R. Cornet, Wurre and 
Hannan D. daughter of Dobel Baker: 


And on the same day, Josera Baker and Racnet C. 
daughter of Robert White, Jr. all of that city. 


~ |TEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The arrival of the steamer Caledonia a few days since 
has cast a gloom over many in this country. The specu- 
lations which have been going on in Bread Stuffs, and the 
;consequent drain upon the resources of the country, has 
produced a crisis in monetary affairs which is thus descri- 
|bed by one of the daily journals— 


Commercial and Financial,—The disastrous monetary 
pressure recorded in our last advices, has, during the last 
fortnight, continued to rage with unabated severity, involv- 
ing several additional failures, and diffusing a deep and im- 
penetrable gloom throughout the whole commercial com- 
munity of Great Britain. To such a point of intensity has 
ithe inaccessibility of money now arrived, that there is 
scarcely any one house which can be looked upon without 
suspicion, no matter however exalted its position, while a 
feeling of unmitigated anxiety is every where perceptible. 
Altogether, fifty-five houses have either broken down or 
suspended payment since the departure of the last steamer. 
| Yesterday it was announced that the Royal Bank of Liver- 
|pool had suspended payment. At present it is impossible 
to give any thing like a reliable statement of the position 
of the establishment—but it is understood to possess assets 
sufficient to meet its liabilities. 

In the present state of universal confusion and alarm it 
|can well be conceived how deeply manufacturing operations 
have been affected; and business appears to be quite at a 
stand still, without the slightest prospect of a re-action, al- 
|though good orders are stated to be held by many firms,— 
|but in the present position of monetary affairs they abstain 
|fromm executing them. Indeed the pressure for money has 
been so great that sales have been forced for cash at prices 
considerably below the lowest ordinary quotations. 


| Things in Ireland wear a gloomy aspect, and it looks 


jrors of famine. In anticipation of such an event, the Queen 


|has ordered a collection to be taken up in the “ Established 
\Church,” to be appropriated to the relief of her suffering 


And on the tall hill’s withered brow the forest flower only they were enabled to bear the contempt and per- |subjects in Ireland. 


blooms 
Above its fairer sisters grave like “ Age amid the tombs.” 
The earth looks sad, but in the sky, where, from his un- 
dimm'd track, 
The sun hath gone in brightness down, and cast his ban- 
ner back, 





secutions of the world to an extent which is un- 
known to their descendants in the present day. 
We think, that in a country so bountifully produc- 
tive as the one in which we live, that there are 
ample means for procuring all that is required for 





In the southern provinces, illegal combinations have been 
formed to resist the payment of rent, and the life of one of 
the large proprietors has been sacrificed to their fury. He 
is represented as being kind to the poor, but his agent had 
made unjust exactions, which were visited by the populace 
upon the owner, 


23, 
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SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 254.) 


Along the southern shore of this strait [ Valen- 
tia] the country is poor and ill cultivated. The 
cabins, spread over the moor, are merely turf- 
built, and very wretched. But many of the oc- 
cupiers were ‘squatters.’ “This is part of the 
O'Connell property. I must, however, in justice, 
say, that the state of it is attributable to the sys- 
tem rather than to the man. Holding, as | do, 
that the domestic character of any one is that 
only upon which he is to be trusted,—that he 
only who ruleth his own household well is fit to 
rule others,—and that he who feels the Christian 
duties which property imposes upon him, and 
who as a landlord performs those duties, is alone 
qualified to make laws for the property of others, 
or to have any voice or influence in the govern- 
ment of a Christian country,—I was one of those 
who was much influenced in my opinion of the 
‘Liberator’ by the statements of the ‘Times Com- 
missioner.’ An immense mass of valuable infor- 
mation, all bearing upon one point, was brought 
together by the industry and courage of that gen- 
tleman. But there was no reason why Daniel 
O'Connell should have been selected as an ex- 
ample per se. ‘That there is a large amount of 
poverty upon the remote, wild, and in many re- 
spects very unfortunately situated estates, which 
he either owns or holds, is undoubtedly true,— 
too sadly true. But many of his lot-holders are 
those who have been driven away—*mercilessly 
evicted,’’ as he himself says, from other estates, 
and have found refuge here; and “by this means 
have been saved from a worse fate, and rescued 
from starvation.’’ Most of these poor tenantry 
had their cow, their pig, or their goats, last year, 
by which they supported themselves on the potato 
patch, paying little or no rent. The live stock 
are almost as clean swept from the face of the 
country as is the potato itself, and the poor cot- 
ters are consequently reduced to the greatest 
misery. 
port of the neighborhood, has the character of 
being a kind, indulgent, and improving landlord; 
and bad as is the condition of many of the tenan- 
try on his estates, they would be much worse off 
without him; and they are, by appearances, bet- 
ter and more comfortably off than those on the 
adjoining estates of some standing very high in 
the governinent of the country. 


There is a considerable mixture of the old 
Spanish blood—transmitted likewise in the names 
of many of the places—all along the western coast 
of Ireland. Amid their extreme neglect and in- 
digence, the fine figures, the elevated features, 
and the native grace and beauty of many a Kerry 
peasant girl, is often striking. ‘The whole race 
of peasantry are perhaps among the most simple 
and affectionate, barmless and peaceable, hardy 
and intelligent, of any within our islands. 

Proceeding towards Waterville by Eeny bridge, 
the country is bare and solitary in the extreme. 


Vast mountains, with many a wild stream and| 


lonely lake, rear their desolate forms as far as the 
eye can reach, almost without inhabitant. ‘The 
few there were, in sheltered spots or near the 
coast, appeared with more marks of industry 
about them than in many other parts. 


little inn, cheap, and a very civil landlord, at 
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Daniel O'Connell, by the universal re- | 


where. The height attained cannot be much less 
than 1000 feet; and the road is hewn among en- 
ormous blocks of impending rock, piled up to the 
summits of the mountains on one side, and shel- 
ving right down into the sea on the other. Out 
at sea, between Boulas Head and the singular! 
long projection of Hog Head, are seen the pinna-| 
cled forms of the Great and Little Skellig. On 
turning the crown of the ridge, through a gap, a 
still more varied and magnificent panorama bursts| 
upon the sight. The long stretching peninsula 
terminated by Dursey Island, with the Bull, the 
Cow, and the Calf further out,—the noble open- 
ing of the river and bay of Kenmare, seen almost 
their whole length, with the Slievh Miskisk and 
Caha mountains for boundaries,—the islands of 
Scariff and Dinish (the property of O'Connell) 
nearer at hand, with many others,—and the in- 
numerable indentations, bays, creeks, rocks and 
promontories of both shores, with the sea curling 
and wantoning around and amongst them,—form- 
ed a wonderful assemblage as seen from this 
height. The descent was rapid, among wild 
rocks, down to Derrynane. 


Not knowing the position of the family, and 
being without letters of introduction, L felt great 
hesitation in calling at Derrynane Abbey, though 
with repeated assurances of the hospitality of the 
house. ‘To this | must add my warmest testimo- 
ny. After the first difficulties of introduction were 
over, | may say, we were not allowed tu proceed 
that day, by Maurice O'Connell. He personally 
sook us round to the various Interesting objects, — 
to the walk by the beach,—to the arsenal, where 
there was a moderate-sized boat re-building,—to 
the garden, showing us his father’s favorite seat, 
in full view of the notorious Derrynane Beg,—and 
to the store, where a considerable number of per- 
sons were being supplied with meal, and where 
he exercised his magisterial functions by taking 
a deposition or two. He seemed to take great 
pleasure in pointing out his father's and his own 
alterations and improvements. ‘The house is an 
| unpretending one, built at different periods, with 
|more attention to comfort and convenience with- 
in, than to appearance and symmetry outside.— 
The situation comprises every variety of wild and 
jromantic land and water scenery. ‘lhe party at 
\the dinner table was small and plain, and perfect- 
‘ly without ceremony. ‘The state of the country, 
the inefficient measures of Government, the relief 
|works, the poor-laws, and of course Repeal, were 
jtopics of conversation, in which any idea of dis- 
imemberment of the empire was emphatically de- 
nied. No one could speak in stronger terms of 
linvective against the filthy habits of the Irish poor 
iwhen left to themselves, and their apathy to the 
lintroduction of new crops. He said the potato 
|had not so completely failed in this part as in 
isome others; and that most had still enough left 
for seed, which would be sown. Before leaving 
lin the morning he called his steward, and to hi 
trust I committed the last of our seeds. 


y 
s 


The district is very poor, and we heard of some 
bad cases of starvation along the coast. A long 
i\dreary ascent, somewhat inland, conducts on the 
lother side to Sneem,—a poor, dirty village, with- 
lout accommodation. Notwithstanding the pre- 


For such} vious caution, | had hoped to have got something 
an out of the way place, there is a comfortable 


here in the way of refreshment; but the only place 


‘able. 
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into a deep chasm,—ornamented with hanging 
foliage above,—on to a wild black river below. 
Dromore Castle, the newly built residence of a 
clergyman of property, who was highly spoken of 
as providing seed for his tenantry and as caring 
for the poor, occupies a fine position on the north 
bank of the estuary. We found it a long day's 
march before reaching the town of Kenmare. 


Our traveller thus describes scenes of distress 
and starvation of which he was an eye witness, 
and which fully confirm the accounts which have 
reached us from some districts of this unhappy 
country. 


It was late in the evening when we arrived at 
Kenmare,—tired, and a good deal exhausted. [| 
had looked upon our painful mission as now com- 
pleted, not having any idea of the awfully wretch- 
ed condition of this town and neighborhood, until 
accounts had begun to reach us, the last day or 
two, on approaching its vicinity. We were beset 
immediately with the most terrific details of the 
want and sufferings of the people: indeed it could 
not be concealed. ‘The sounds of woe and wail- 
ing resounded in the streets throughout the night. 
| felt extremely ill, and was almost overcome. 

In the morning | was credibly informed that 
nine deaths had taken place during the night, in 
the open streets, from sheer want and exhaustion. 
The poor people came in from the rural districts 
in such numbers, in the hopes of getting some re- 
lief, that it was utterly impossible to meet their 
most urgent exigencies, and therefore they came 
in literally to die; and I might see several families 
lying about in the open streets. actually dying of 
starvation and fever, within a stone’s throw of the 
inn. IT went out accordingly. In the corner of 
an old inclosure, to which my steps were directed, 
on the bare ground, under the open heaven, was 
a remnant of three. One had just been carted 
away who had died in the night; the father had 
died before; the rest could not long survive. A 
little further, in a cask, placed like a dog-kennel, 
was a poor boy, who had lain there some time, in 
high fever, without friends or relatives. I pro- 
ceeded down the main street. In the middle of 
it, ona little straw, under an open erection, made 
by placing two uprights and a board across them, 
were two women, horrible to behold, in the last 
stages of consumptive fever, brought on by evi- 
dent starvation. The town itself is overwhelmed 
with poverty; and the swollen limbs, emaciated 
countenances, and other hideous forms of disease 
to be seen about, were innumerable. 

The want of clothing is as great as the want of 
food. ‘The wan, aged, and sunken countenances, 
and the silent beseeching look, without a word 
spoken, of some of the women and girls, is what 
enters into the heart deepest, and is the most dif- 
ficult to bear. To describe properly the state 
of things in some of these wretched districts, is a 
vain attempt. It is impossible,—it is inconceiv- 
STARVATION,—a word that has vow be- 
come so familiar, as scarcely to awaken a painful 
idea,—is Nor being two or three days deficient of 
food. It is something quite different; and the 
effects of dwindling and insufficient nourishment 
upon a whole population,— upon the mass of men, 
women, and the little children; the disease.—the 
emaciation,—the despair,—the extinction of every 


bearing any appearance of supplying the wants of thing human beyond it,—are utterly past the 
the traveller was so dismally dirty, and so full of powers of description, or even of imagination, 
other people, squatted before the peat fire on the without witnessing. 1 am in possession of details 
ground, that we were glad to make our escape beyond anything that has appeared in print, or. | 
into the outer air without sitting down.—if there | believe, in private circulation; in fact, for the sake 
bad been anything in the house to sit down upon. |of poor humanity, unfit to communicate. My 
The road again became extremely fine as it gain- |mind was at times so struck down, that for days 
ed the coast once more. The gorse, in full bloom, together the pen has refused its office; the apall- 
was a great ornament. ‘There is a charming bit |ing spectacles have seemed to float between, 
of scenery at Blackwater bridge, looking down! whenever I attempted it, and to paralyze every 


Waterville, on the fine bay of Ballinskelligs.— 
Close by, on a small river coming out of Lough 
Curraun, is one of the most productive salmon 
weirs in the country, the property of a resident 
gentleman of the name of Butler. Beyond this 
the road ascends rapidly, and scaling the moun- 
tain side in sight of the sea, presents, | think, for 
the distance of four or five miles, the grandest 
succession of sublime scenery | know of any- 
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effort. ‘The loss of a parent, of a child, we know| fires blazing, round which stood or sat groups of hardest work in the garden, next to carrying 


what it is in any one of our families. If the) 
causes are, or appear to have been, in any way 
within the reach of neglected assistance, or of| 
human control, we know how manifold the agony | 
is increased. Multiply this into all the cabins, | 
the populous way-sides, the far-off solitary moun- | 
tain hamlets,—vivify the details of famine and) 
pestilence, by thousands and tens of thousands, 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland,— 
and we may have some idea of the voice of an 

guish and lamentation that now ascends from her 


whole land. 
(Conclusion in our next.) 


a 
HOPPING IN KENT. 

The long bright summer of this year, 1846—a 
summer which many old people declare to have 
been unequalled in warmth and beauty by any 
their memories can recall—is now ended, and 
we have reached the equinox once more. [am 
just now making holiday in a large old Kentish 
farmhouse, which ‘beats all creation’ in a peculiar 
style of old-world beauty. It is an ancient manor- 
house—part of it is in ruins, uninhabitable but by 
bats, owls, and ghosts. ‘The inhabited parts of 
the house are of three different periods of build- 
ing: outside, you admire the tall, various-fashion- 
ed chimneys, the pointed gables, the ivy-covered 
walls and old casements, and the picturesque no- 
design in the whole gray, time-hallowed edifice; 
and inside, you adinire the steps up, and the steps 
down, into sundry rooms; the Gothic arched bed- 
room doorways; the oak staircase and doors; the 
slanting old floors; the huge chimneys; the queer 
closets; and, above all, the great kitchen fire- 
place, with a chimney as big as a small room, 
where you can sit, six or eight together, within 
the ingle, and push the great logs of wood about 
with your feet, while you chat or watch the thick 
wreaths of sinoke as they glide up the chimney, 
and circle round hams and bacon, and tongues, 
remains of the defunct denizens of the fart-yard. 

Dear old L Court! (for it retains its an- 
cient aristocratic designation) each year that ] 
visit you, your beauty seems to grow dearer to 
me. This sweet place, with its hamlet or village 
of the same name, lies in a quiet, open valley, un- 
known to the general traveller through the coun- 
try. It is a great way off a high road; and ex- 
cepting the few cottages in the village, and the 
sinall house of the clergyman, there is no build- 
ing near, except indeed the church, which stands 
apparently in the garden, but which is really 
parted from it by a low wall. As I look up from 
ny paper now, the quaint old garden—in this 
part about twenty yards wide—is all that _sepa- 
rates the room in which I sit from the efurch- 
yard wall; and immediately on the other side of 
that rises the old church-tower, covered with ivy, 
which is now in full blossom. 

1 almost hope that you are, like myself, a 
dweller in the land of bricks and chimney-pots— 
so will you relish the rustic festival the better. 
But I daresay you are not so much of a Cockney 
as | was when I first visited L some seven 
years ago. I was then too ignorant of the beau- 
ties of nature to enjoy them properly: I hardly 
knew aedandelion from a dahlia; and [ certainly 
did not know hops when | saw them. Since then, 
my love of nature has increased with ty know- 
ledge of her; and this, my first visit to L 
during the hopping season, has given me great 
pleasure; and [ will tell you all I have learned 
about ‘hopping,’ if you are disposed to listen. 

It was between nine and ten o'clock at night, 
and quite dark, when I arrived here, about a fort-| 
night ago. As we drove along through the nar-| 











of 
row green lanes, | observed, herg and there, in 


men, women, and children, eating, or drinking, or 
idly resting. Near the fires were to be seen the 
oddest-looking little huts—just like gigantic dog- 
kennels made of new straw. I had never seen a 
gipsy encampment like this; besides, the people, 
though wild and ragged enough in most cases for 
gipsies, had not, as far as | could judge by the 
fire-Jight, in our quick passage by them, any of 
the physical peculiarities of the Egyptian tribe. 
[ inquired who these people were, and was in- 
formed that they were ‘hoppers.’ ‘Stranger hop- 
pers—from London chiefly.’ On further inquiry, 
| learned that in plentiful hop seasons, like the 
present, the hop-growers are glad of more assist- 


jance than they can obtain in their own neighbor- 


hood, for picking the hops; that poor persons 
(many from Lendon) come down into the hop- 
growing country, with their children, i search 
of employment in the hop-gardens. Their em- 
ployers generally have a few trusses of straw 
made up into little huts for them to sleep ia dur- 
ing the week or two that they remain. At night 
they light fires of broken hop poles, and warm 
themselves while their supper is cooking. They 


- pass the night in these straw huts, and the whole 


day, from six in the morning wll six in the even- 
ing, in the hop-gardens. When the weather is as 
mild and beautiful as it has been during the last 
three weeks, there can be no hardship in this al 


fresco \ife; though, in some severe seasons, when 


the hops are not fit to pick until later in the year, 
and when the rains are abundant, the poor hop- 
pers have not a very comfortable existence. ‘This 
year, however, they have in most cases, I should 
think, derived great benefit from the change from 
the narrow alleys and courts of London, to the 
pure air and rural toil in the hop-gardens. It was 
quite delightful to see how a week or two's rusti- 
cating colored the cheeks, and brightened the! 
eyes, of the puny things which Dickens calls 
‘town-made children.” And I daresay they will 
remember through the dreary winter, in Shore-| 
ditch, the wonders of the country which they saw 
while they were ‘out bopping in Kent.’ One! 
sweet little girl, who told us that ‘mother kept a 
fruit-stall opposite the Catholic chapel in Moor- 
field, and that they lived in an attic in Half-moon 
street, Bishopgate,’ seemed to look forward with 
great pleasure to the time next year when, ‘please 
God she lived,’ she ‘should come again to pick 
hops at L ; 





May I venture now to tell how we pick hops at 
l.——., and indeed wherever they grow in Eng- 
land; and, as travelled folks tell me, in Belgium 
too? Well, then, you must imagine before you a 
large hop-garden—say of twenty acres—full of 
regular rows of very tall poles, all encircled to 
the summit with rich graceful wreaths of hops. 
The plants, which belong to the Nettle order, re- 
semble in general appearance a vine; but instead 
of grapes, are furnished with loose drooping pani- 
cles. and bunches of imbricated scales, contain- 
ing small seed-vessels. The latter, which are the 
flowers, and likewise fruit, as it may be called, of 
the female, constitute the hops, and are first of a 
green or greenish-white color, then yellow when 
ripe, darkening into brown. Parties of pickers, 


consisting of men, women, and children, are sta-| 


tioned in different parts of the garden, each with 
a large bin before them; which bin is made of a 
poke or hop-sack, opened on one side, and fast- 
ened roughly over a framework of broken hop- 
poles. Into this bin the busy fingers of the group 
let fall the fragrant hops, as they strip them from 
the long wreaths, cut or torn off the poles. Some 
of the men are called pole-pullers, and it is their 
business to pull up the poles from the ground, and 
to supply the different sets of pickers with fresh 


fields, or on a sheltered spot near the road, bright|poles as fast as they want them. This is the 
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away the well-filled sacks when the day's work is 
done. Twice a-day—generally about the pickers’ 

dinner time, and again when they have finished 

for the day—a person employed by the proprie- 

tor, or perhaps the proprietor himself, goes to 

each set of pickers and measures their quantity 

of picked hops. This is done in a bushel basket: 

there is a black line drawn inside this basket, at 

the height of half a bushel; and it is the custom, 

in measuring hops, to reckon as a whole bushel 

what remains in the bin at last, if it reach above 

this black line in the basket—namely, if it exceed 

half a bushel, this bushel, by sufferance, is called 

a ‘catch.’ It is amusing to see the excitement 

which prevails at the close of the measuring, in 

expectation that ‘there will be a catch.’ For my 

own part, | felt much better pleased when we had 

‘a catch,’ than when we picked an exact number 

of bushels in our bin: there was all the satisfac- 

tion of getting the best in a bargain, which honest 

folks, let them say what they may to the contrary, 

cannot help enjoying. ‘The measurers are often 

very expert, and empty in a few minutes the bin 

which it has taken a whole family as many hours 

to fill. As they are measured out, they are poured 

into a poke; when the poke is full, it is tied up, 

and carried off to the ‘oast-house.” Here fires 

are kept up night and day, while the hops are be- 

ing picked, to dry them as fast as they come in. 

Sulphur is put into the furnaces, that its fumes 
may improve the color of the hops, which should 
be of a pale brownish-yellow bue. When they 

are thoroughly dried, the hops are heaped up on 

the floor of a large upper chamber; and bere is 
carried on a process which is most ridiculous to 
the looker-on. This is treading the hops into the 
sacks, so as to press them into as small a com- 
pass as possible, each sack being made to hold a 
certain weight. ‘The way it is done is thus:— 
There are circular holes cut through the floor of 
this chamber into the empty space below it; a 
poke js fastened by the mouth round each of these 
holes, so that it hange down loosely below. This 
being strongly adjusted, a man begins to fill the 
poke with the dried hops, which lie around on the 
floor. Having thrown in a certain quantity, he 
springs into the poke himself, and forthwith be- 
gins to jump round and round jn the sack, tread- 
ing down the hops. ‘To see the grave faces of 
the people who perform this ludicrous work, 
greatiy enhances its effect. Their heads keep 
bobbing up and down like a Jack-in-the-box; and 
every now and then they stretch up a hand, and 
seizing the handle of a huge rake, which they 
keep within reach, they bring down a fresh mass 
of hops on their heads, and tread it down under 
their feet. By continuing this absurd dance in 
the poke, they rise gradually out of it; but the 
same jumping goes on until the sack is full, and 
the treader’s whole figure is seen jumping on a 
level with the floor, going round and round, in an 
uncouth dance, with all the solemnity of a spin- 
ning dervish. No description can do justice to 
the drollery of this part of the business of pre- 
paring hops for the market. When the poke is 
well filled, the indefatigable jumper ceases his 
jumping, the mouth of the sack is loosened from 
the floor of the oast-house, fastened up securely, 
and lowered by some machine to the ground be- 
neath, where it stands ready for transportation to 
'market. 


| The rate of payment to the pickers in the hop- 
garden varies with the state of the season. ‘This 
|season is a fruitful one; and in a good garden the 
|hops are fallied, as it is called, at eight or nine; 
| that is to say, eight or nine bushels are picked for 
ja shilling. In all seasons, the best pickers can 
earn about two shillings a-day, Women are in 
Caen the best pickers. ‘The hoppers are paid 
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either every night, or at the end of hopping. It 


each, to buy the pole-pullers a favor, as it is called. | 
This is generally some ribbons, or a silk handker- 
chief, with which they parade about at the hop- 
ping supper and subsequent dance, which gener- | 
ally takes place on the evening of the last day's 
hopping, at the nearest ale-house. 

The hop-garden itself is a very pretty sight 
when all the people are at work, or when they 
are taking their dinners on the ground. The 
young children play, and Jaugh, and talk in the 
intervals of picking, and the village youths and! 
maidens carry on desperate flirtations, just as 
their betters do at a fete champetre. Many a 
Kentish marriage has been made up in a hop- 
garden, just because the parties picked at the 
same bin. If we were to inspect too narrowly 
all that goes on in this apparently gay and happy 
scene, we might probably find a due mixture of 
disagreeables. There are quarrels in a hop-gar- 
den; and here, as elsewhere, we may find envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness; but this year 
things are so flourishing, that the hoppers appear 
almost as enviable as the Arcadian shepherds in 
the Golden Age. I cannot help regretting that 
hopping is well-nigh over, and look on the bare 
poles with the respect due to the supporters of so 
much beauty. Of all nature's wreaths—briony, 
travellers’ joy, and wild convolvulus not except- 
ed—the hop is incomparably the most beautiful. 

Chambers’ Journal. 
So aeione i 
EMPLOYMENT OF EVENINGS. 

It is a question of great importance, especially 
to young men, How do you spend your evenings? 
If you have no regular employment, no fixed pur- 
suits to engross your attention, and operate as a 
stimulus to the mind when unemployed, you must 
of necessity have many leisure and unoccupied 
hours; intervals when time will hang heavily on 
your hands, and suggest the necessity ef some 
means to relieve it of its weight. ‘The very time 
which is dissipated in idleness, would, if devoted 
to study, enable many a young man to obtain em- 
inence and distinction in some useful art. 

A sexton’s son became an astronomer by de- 
voting a few hours every evening to the study of 
the stars, after ringing the bell for nine o’clock. 
Gifford was, in early life, an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and spent his leisure hours in study. His 
destitution was such, that he was compelled to 
work out his problems on a smooth piece of lea- 
ther with a blunted awl. ‘David Rittenhouse was 
a plough boy, and covered his plough beam and 
fences with his juvenile calculations. James Fur- 
guson was a shepherd's boy, and learned to read 
and write while watching his flocks in the field by 
night, and with no other light than the moon and 
stars. — Hallowell Courier. 
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Sea Bathing.—Sea bathing, on account of its 
stimulative and penetrating power, may be placed 
at the head of those means that regard the care 
of the skin, and which certainly supplies one of 
the first wants of the present generation, by open- | 
ing the pores, and thereby reinvigorating the 
whole nervous system. This bathing is attended 
with two important advantages. The first is, that 
besides its great healing power in cases of disease, 
it may be employed by those who are perfectly 
well, as the means most agreeable to nature for 
strengthening and preserving health. In this re- 
spect it may be compared to bodily exercise, 
which can remove diseases otherwise incurable, 
and which may be used also by those who are 
sound in order to preserve themselves in that 
state. ‘The other advantage is, the noble, grand, 
and indescribable prospect of the sea connected 
with it, and which, on those not acquainted with 


it, has an effect capable of bracing up the nervous | 
is customary for the hoppers to contribute a trifle|system, and producing a beneficial exaltation of| 


the whole frame. I am fully convinced that the 
physical effects of sea bathing must be greatly in-| 
creased by this impression on the mind, and that) 
a hypochondriac or nervous person may be half 
cured by residing on the sea coast, and enjoying | 


‘a view of the grand scenes of nature which will | 


there present themselves. — Hufeland. 





HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
| AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
above article, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
been offered for plain persons. 

Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 
American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 

10mo. 16—29. 3m. 





DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 

Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Paramctta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do; 

Particularly- pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Malls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 

AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

} ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common, 
Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
Poard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the | 
manufacturer’s prices. 
> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and | 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
9mo. 25.—26. tf | 


HAT M ANUFACTORY. 








of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the | 
| 


city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 


E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the! 


manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 


LPJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


j 
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CHOICE GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


yFFER an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
suitable for Fall Sales, at as low prices as any in the 
trade. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Small figured Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres ; Black Mouslins; 
Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’Ecosse ; 
Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 
Do. do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash 
meres ; 
Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 
Extra heavy and wide Black Silks, do. 
SHAWLS. 
Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe; 
Plain Cloth and heavy Terkerri do., rope fringe ; 
Bullion Fringe Terkerri, and Armure Thibet Shawls ; 


8-4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; 
Do. Silk do, do.; 
Do. Lacet Silk do. and Embroid’d do.; 
Bound Thibet and Seal Skin do.; 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
India Sarsnet and Pattisw ay do. 


Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 

Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 

Heavy White and Black Silk Hosiery ; 

Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. 

Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. lU0mo. 16.—29. tf. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 
LIN'TON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewis 
has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 
‘The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 
Wituam Firs, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 
The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 
R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 
‘The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 
Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 


References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, — 


Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 


|Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ BOYS, 
Near Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

TT\HE Winter Session of this School will commence on 

I the 25th inst. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 

the mgst important branches of an English and Mathemat- 

ical Education. Circulars specifying terms, &c., can be 

obtained by applying at No. 235 Arch Street, or by address- 


ing the Subscriber. 
A. GARRIGUES. 


wim. 
10mo. 16, 1847.—29. tf. 


NEW ARTICLE OF DRESS GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS. 

\ ] E HAVE received a new article of Dress Goods, ot 

beautiful shades of mode and drab, of Silk and Wool 


| material, particularly adapted to Friends’ wear. As we 
\MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC-| 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer-| 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his | 


friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment | 
friends and the pub id g | tome. 23.—tf 30. 


have but few of them, we would solicit an early examina- 


tion, 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 


G. & H. TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 


L\. goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 


de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
|very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
—————— |in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 

| Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299) 


‘al ays on hand. 
1} Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— | 


N. B. Trimmings, in great varietiee, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 
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